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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY FRIENDS AND EDUCATION. 


At an early period in our Colonial history 
a concern rested with the immediate follow- 
ers of William Penn for the school education 
of their children ; hence it appears that with- 
in a year after their arrival the Governor and 
Council engaged the services of Enoch Flow- 
ers to open a school in Philadelphia. In 
1689 William Penn wrote to Thomas Lloyd, 
instructing him to set up a grammar school, 
which was subsequently chartered. The cor- 

oration was known by the name of “The 
Public School founded in Philadelphia at thé 
request, cost and charges of the People called 
Quakers.” The poor were taught gratui- 
tously, those whose circumstances admitted 
of it paid for their children, and the school 
was open to all religious persuasions, The 
William Penn Charter School has been con- 
tinued to the present time. 

In order to show the ¢ost of tuition at the 
period referred to it may be stated that Flow- 
ers was authorized by Council to teach upon 
the following terms: “To learn to read Eng- 
lish, four shillings by the quarter; to learn 
to read and write; six shillings by the quar- 
ter; to learn to read, write and cast accounts, 
eight shillings by the quarter; for boarding 
a scholar, that is to say, diet, washing, lodg- 
ing and schooling, ten pounds for the who 
year. : 
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In 1693 Darby Monthly Meeting “ agreed 
that Benjamin Clift teach school a year, be- 
ginning the 20th day of the Seventh month, 
and to have twelve pounds.” 

The cares necessarily incident to new set- 
tlements no doubt had a depressing influence 
upon the cause of education, and there is 
reason to believe that the concern was for a 
time not so well attended to as appeared de- 
sirable. The old minutes in some of our 
meetings afford an evidence that the school 
teacher was too often among the missing. 

A revival of interest appears in the year 
1754, in relation to the setting up of schools 
in the country, which led to the appointment 
of committees on the subject. In the year 
1777 the Extracts from the Minutes of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting inform that “this 
meeting had under its weighty consideration 
the sorrowful complaint of deficiencies in the 
religious care and education of the youth, 
both with respect to their pious instruction 
in Friends’ families, and also their schooling.” 
A committee of the Yearly Meeting visited 
the Quarterly Meetings to incite them to an 
extension of labor and care. The danger of 
their youth being drawn into the military 
movements of the day was to all rightly con- 
cerned Friends a matter of painful interest. 
The trials to which they were exposed during 
the War of the Revolution naturally led toa 
deepening interest in a guarded religious edu- 
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cation, lest their children should be drawn 
from the fold. 

In the following year an epistle of advice 
was issued by the committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, signed by Anthony Benezet, Nicho- 
las Waln, Warner Mifflin and others, in 
which they “think it necessary to advise our 
friends, brethren and sisters in profession, 
now in this time of calamity, to be very care- 
ful of placing or sending their children to 
school under masters or mistresses who do 
not maintain a religious care to walk and act 
consistent with the profession of Friends.” 
The hope is expressed “ that, as this becomes 
a more general care amongst us, way may 
open wherein Friends may see how to pro- 
cure learning for their youth more safe, and 
likely to produce good effects.” 

The concern thus expressed appears to 
have resulted in measures for the establish- 
ment of schools under the care of Friends. 
The records of Chester Quarterly Meeting 
for a number of successive years afford evi- 
dence of the existence of this concern, which 
was not confined to the children of Friends 
only, but was also extended to those of the 
recently emancipated slaves, funds having 
been raised in a number of Meetings for their 
education. 

In 1783 Chester Quarterly Meeting ap- 
pointed an Educational Committee to visit 
each of the Preparative and Monthly Meeting 
schools established within its limits, who re- 
ported having performed the visit much to 
their satisfaction, though there appeared to 
be a too general slackness with respect to a 

-compliance with the many salutary advices 
-of the Yearly Meeting. The hope is ex- 
pressed that the concern has taken thie seri- 
-ous attention of a considerable number of 
Friends, and that this part of our Christian 
testimony will witness a progressive advance- 
ment. They also recommend that the Montli- 
‘ly Meeting’s committees in the care of schools 
should meet once a quarter, or as often as oc- 
casion may require, in order to confer and 
advise with each other on the subject. 

The advice respecting a conference of those 
committees appears to have been taken, as 
we are informed that they several times met 
together, several new school houses had been 
built, and the work appeared to be going 
forward. This was no doubt the case, as the 
committee reported, the following year, “ that 
some of their number attended all the Month- 
ly Meetings, and find there are one or more 
schools kept within the compass of each of 
them, in some good degree as recommended.” 

In 1793 a full and complete report appears 
on the Minutes of Chester Quarterly Meeting 
as to the twelve schools therein existing, and 
the condition and amount of funds raised for 
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their support. Two of those schools were in 
Uwchlan, which was then a branch of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

When we look at the report thus made, 
and contrast it with the very small number 
of schools now existing in the same locality, 
we are naturally led to inquire the cause of 
so great a declension. 

This may, perhaps, be attributed to two 
causes, one of Which it is believed had its 
origin in the establishment of West Town 
Boarding School by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. The attention and means of Friends 
were called away from their Preparative and 
Monthly Meeting schools in their efforts to 
carry out the concern of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, which imperatively required all the aid 
which could be furnished. 


The other and most important cause was 
the establishment of the public school sys- 
tem in Pennsylvania and the adjoining 
States, in which Friends became interested, 
and which led too many of them to regard 
the schools of their own Society with feel- 
ings of apathy and indifference. This, too, 
at the very time when other religious soci- 
eties are awakening to the great importance 
of denominational schools as a most essen- 
tial adjunct to their organizations. With no 
desire to detract from the merits of the pub- 
lic schools, or to censure those of our mem- 
bers who are interested in them, it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that, however 


good they may be, they are not the right . 


places for Friends’ children, if they are ex- 
pected to retain their interest in the Society. 
To endeavor to revive the interest in 
Friends’ schools, in many localities almost 
extinct, is the very important object of the 
Educational Committee of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting. G. 





Communion with a living God strengthens 
the feeling of our own personality, and, while 
it fills us with the deepest sense of humility 
and dependence, breathes into us at the same 
time a profound consciousness of our life in 
Him, which elevates our self-respect, and will 
not allow us to regard what we have in com- 





mon with Him as valueless and mean. Aspi-y 


ration after His holiness and righteousness 
and love, which is the necessary fruit of all 
true faith, draws us away from too close an 
engagement with the physical attributes of 
our being, and concentrates endeavor on the 
formation of character, and the energetic ful- 
fillment of the task of duty which is set “be- 
fore us; and in all these moral efforts the 
sense of our personal individuality ever 
comes out more clear and strong.—John 
James Taylor. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“‘WHOM THE LORD LOVETH HE CHASTENETH.” 


Is it notin mercy that our Heavenly Father 
sees fit thus to correct His erring children, 
a to bring them back to His heavenly 

0 

Would it not be wise for us, in our jour- 
ney through life, to obey the command handed 
us through “ Holy Writ,” to keep close to the 
watch tower which we should find, as a means 
of preservation—a defence from the many 
temptations that assail us on every side, and 
which, if yielded to, may bring sorrow and 
sadness over the mind? In such a condition, 
the only refuge that can avail us is to cast 
ourselves at the Master’s feet, and with sub- 
mission endure whatever of suffering He sees 
meet to appoint. By patiently waiting, in 
self-abasement and contrition of heart, we 
shall, in His time, assuredly feel the renewing 
of His Holy Spirit, that brings to the soul 
“that peace which surpasseth all understand- 
ing.” 

And can we not then, in sincerity of heart, 
say, “ Thy ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all Thy paths are peace”? M. H. 


-_—-s9e—--—_—__— 


A QUAKER PILGRIMAGE. 


An article with this title in Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner, relates that on the last day of 
Sixth month, 1881, a company of English 
Friends made an excursion to a small bury- 
ing-ground belonging to Friends, situated 
at the extreme end of one of those vales with 
which the Wiltshire Downs abound. The ob- 
ject of the visit was to reclaim possession of 
this long-disused burying-ground; and, after 
some official proceedings, one of the number, 
John Farley Rutter, read a paper, some ex- 
tracts from which are interesting as showing 
that a willingness to suffer for conscience’ 
sake is not confined to any particular reli- 
gious denomination. The article is as follows: 

We are standing at the southwest corner of 
Wiltshire, in the parish of Donhead St. Mary, 
and in the centre of a district interesting in 
connection with struggles for religious liberty. 
In the year 1655, George Fox paid his first 
visit to Ringwood, twenty miles distant. He 
paid four or five visits to that place, and it 
became a centre from which spiritual influ- 
ence extended in all directions. 

We all know the stirring story of the year 
1662, when ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land were compelled either to deny their 
God and scar their consciences, or leave the 
Church and voluntarily resign their livings, 
their flocks, their glebes and means of sub- 


sistence. It is a glorious fact that 2,000 were 
found so faithful to their convictions of duty 
as to give up their all and leave the Church, 
with all the hallowed associations connected 
with it, and to become outcasts and wander- 
ers on the face of the earth. 

Wordsworth has well commemorated their 
loyalty to conscience: 

‘Nor shall the Eternal roll of praise reject 

——- unconforming, whom one rigorou 

a . 
nee from their cures, a voluntary prey 

To poverty, and grief, and disrespect, 

And some to want, asif by tempests wrecked 

On a wild coast.” 

This locality produced a fair share of the 
noble band of 2,000 ejected ministers. This 
very parish of Donhead St. Mary produced a 
notable sufferer for conscience’ sake. The 
living is worth £1,000, besides a mansion 
rectory house, and many acres of glebe. In 
1662 one Peter Ince was the minister, He is 
spoken of as having great fluency in prayer, 
and because he could not conform to the re- 
quirements of the Act of Uniformity he was 
ejected from hisliving. Hewandered about the 
country preaching, as way opened to him, until 
he found himself lodged in Dorchester gaol 
in company with the rector of Shaftesbury, 
the vicar of Yeovil and the curate of Win- 
canton. He suffered a long imprisonment, 
but was at last released, and then accepted 
any secular employment that opened to him. 
In the adjoining parish of Donhead St. An- 
drew stands a mansion called Ferne House, 
belonging to the Grove family. In 1688 
Thomas Grove, M. P. for Shaftesburv, re- 
sided there, and in relation to him the fol- 
lowing anecdote is recorded. 

Mr. Grove sent for the parish clergyman of 
Donhead St. Andrew to offer prayer with his 
lady, as she was dangerously ill, but the mes- 
senger finding him just going out with the 
hounds, received word that he would come 
when the hunt was over. At this message Mr. 
Grove expressed much indignation, which en- 
couraged one of the servants to say, “Sir, our 
shepherd can pray very well if you will send 
for him, as we have heard him praying in 
the fields.” Being sent for, and inne by 
Mr. Grove if he could pray, he replied, “God 
forbid, sir, that I should live a day without 
prayer.” He was then desired to pray with 
the sick lady, which he did with so much 
propriety and fervor as to surprise all pres- 
ent. When they rose from their knees, Mr. 


Grove said to him, “Your language and 
manners discover you to be different to what 
you appear. Tell me whoand what you are? 

o this he answered, “I am one of the ejected 
ministers, and, having nothing left, 1 con- 
tent myself with the employment of tending 
sheep.” 


“Indeed, then,” exclaimed Mr. 
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Grove, “you shall be my shepherd,” and from | 
that time he received him as chaplain, and | 
for some years afterwards he conducted | 
family prayer and held a service on Lord’s | 
days in the hall, at which the laborers and 
neighbors attended. This shepherd was no 
other than the said Peter Ince, who had be- 
come a keeper of sheep in the parish in which 
he was once a beloved minister. 

The congregation met in the hall of Ferne 
House for about forty years, when it was re- 
moved to a house called the “ Judge’s House,” 
from having been the residence of the wicked 
Judge Jeffries. The church and congrega- 
tion met in the house until the year 1725, 
when a chapel was built, which was called 
“Birdbush.” This chapel was pulled down 
ten years ago and another erected on its site, 
which we shall be able to see on descending 
the hill on our return home. 

The adjoining parish of Berwick St. John 
also furnished another man who preferred 
being true to principle and conscience rather 
than receiving the reward of wickedness. 
This living is worth at least £600 a year. 
Compton South was the rector in 1662, and 
in that year was ejected. He had some pro- 
perty in this parish, and came here to reside. 

e felt he had a gift and call from God, and 
could not be silent notwithstanding the pen- 
alties of the Conventicle and Five-mile Acts. 
He preached in various places, but was sadly 
annoyed by informers, magistrates and con- 
stables. In the providence of God he was 
led to Ringwood, and there met with some 
serious-minded persons who were profited by 
his sermons, and who asked him to become 
their pastor. This he did, and he rode to 
and from Ringwood every week for some 
years, and he traveled the very road we used 
this day in coming hither. He was invited 
by Lady Lisle to take up his quarters at 
Moylen Court, and he was her guest until 
1685, when, for the sole offence of entertain- 





ing a Non-conformist minister, she was con- 
demned by Judge Jeffries (though three 
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Here the father of Sir C. Wren was rector, 
and here Sir C. Wren was born. One James 
Clifford succeeded Sir C. Wren’s father, and 
in 1662 he surrendered the handsome rectory, 
with its park-like grounds and income of 
£1,000 a year, rather than violate his con- 
science and do despite to his convictions of 
duty. He lived for three years afterwards, 
and was at times reduced to great hardship. 
Yet God prospered his labors, and he em- 
braced every opportunity to minister to others. 
and live a happy and useful life. There is. 
now in -that parish a large, handsome Inde- 
ange chapel, with school and minister’s. 

ouse attached, erected by my friend and 
neighbor Charles Jupe, of Mere, a memorial 
of the persecuting spirit of the Church of 
England and of the Christian labors of one 
ejected from her communion. 

The other place I wish to mention is Sem- 
ley, a small village three miles north of 
Shaftesbury. Here lived one Matthew Tow- 
good. He received his education at the gram- 
mar school at Gillingham, and kept a school 
at Shaftesbury for some years before devot- 
ing himself to the ministry. About the year 
1640 he was instituted into the rectory at 
Semley, and for twenty-two years was a faith- 
ful minister to the rural population of that 
parish. He preached his last sermon on that 
fatal and black St. Bartholomew’s Day in 
1662, and gave up his rectory, glebe and 
tithes out of allegiance to his Divine Master. 
He still remained in the parish and resumed 
his old occupation of schoolmaster. It is 
stated that when confined to his bed through 
a painful attack of rheumatism a neighbor- 
ing justice of the peace compelled the con- 
stable to bring him before him for examina- 
tion and commitment, and that his conduct 
so wrought upon the justice that he after- 
wards repented of his severity, and took every 
opportunity of showing him favors, and at 
last sent his son to his school for education. 
Such was the general esteem for him that he 
was buried inside the church at Semley. His 


times acquitted by the jury) to be burnt, and | grandson was Michaiah Towgood, of Exeter, 


she was actually beheaded when 80 years of 
age. After that he removed to Warminster, 
and was the means of raising up a large 
church there. His labors were greatly 
blessed, and the congregation now meeting 
in Common Close Chapel, in that town, are 
the descendants of those gathered by the 
faithful labors of this good man. 

There are many other interesting records 
in this locality of the brave and good men 
who were lost to the Church of England 
through the infamous Act of Uniformity ; 
but T will only mention two more. Five 
miles north of Shaftesbury stands the con- 
spicuous tower of the Church of East Knoyle. 


the well-known writer in favor of civil and 
religious liberty, and author of a book called 
the “Dissenting Gentleman’s Answer to Mr. 
White’s Letter.” 

I have spoken only of places in the county 
of Wilts, but in the valley to the south of us, 
in Dorsetshire, many honest-hearted Chris- 
tian clergymen were found who, on the event- 
ful day i have mentioned, gave up their 
edrthly station aud livelihood to secure the 
Heavenly crown reserved for those who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. We may 
remember that in the south of Dorset, John 
Wesley (the grandfather of the celebrated 
John Wesley. the founder of the Wesleyan 


+ ene. 


‘hold. Although it is 160 years since he left 
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body) was one of those who were lost to the 
Church through the Act of Uniformity. This 
good man was four times imprisoned, and 
‘served his Heavenly Father with unflinching 
zeal, and was greatly blessed. 

These were the days to try persons, and see 
‘what they were made of. A profession of re- 
ligion would not then do. Unless there was 
a full experimental possession it would avail 
nothing. When we consider the character 
of the preaching of such godly men as these 
I have spoken of, their pure lives, their con- 
sistency, their sacrifice of self and their suffer- 
‘ings for Christ’s sake, and at the same time 
realize the effect of the preaching of the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom by our 
ancestor in the faith, George Fox, who trav- 
eled in these very times up and down the 
country, boldly and fearlessly proclaiming 
his novel though Scriptural truths, we can- 
not be surprised at finding an awakening 
among the masses. and meeting with instances 
of individual devotion and Christian self- 
sacrifice worthy of being recorded and re- 





money and even their liberty rather than 
submit to that which they deemed unlawful 
and an infringement of their Christian rights. 

We do not know when William Fry be- 
came a Friend; but George Fox, in his 
journal, states that in 1655 he held a meet- 
ing at Ringwood, and “that several were 
convinced and turned to the Spirit of the 
Lord and to the teaching of Jesus Christ 
their Saviour.” It is possible, nay, probable, 
that William Fry was then present, and was 
one of those convinced. 

In the year 1656 George Fox traveled to 
Cornwall, was incarcerated in Launceston 
Castle, and after his release went to Bristol, 
and thence to London, and after staying 
there some little time he again traveled west, 
and in his journal we find this entry, under 
date 1657: “At Ringwood we had a large 
General Meeting, where the Lord’s Power 
was over all.” 

Two years later (in 1658) we find from the 
Wiltshire records that “ William Fry, of Ash- 
grove, had a seizure for tithes for £39 10s., 
membered. and that he suffered distress of his goods of 

At the time of which I am speaking there | the value of £80 4s.” 
lived in the farm-house yonder a yeoman of| This was a noble testimony to the sincer- 
the name of William Fry. The farm, con- | ity of his convictions. The tithes went toa 
‘sisting of nearly 300 acres, was his own free- | man for acting as his priest, as a go-between 
his conscience and his God, and between him 
and his Saviour; he felt it would be wrong 
to pay them, and he suffered distraint and 
persecution rather than violate the dictates 


of a tender conscience. 
(To be concluded.) 






















at there are still evident signs about the house 
and buildings and the walled garden that a 
man of intelligence and taste lived here—one 
who could enjoy life, and one who derived 
grrene from the beautiful scenery around 

im and the cultivation of his farm and gar- 
den. Away from the busy haunts of men, 
here he could live in peaceful retirement and 
spend his life surrounded by those he loved, 
without mixing with the busy outer world or 
suffering the cares and anxieties consequent 
thereon. I cannot look at the house and 
stand in this burial place without, in some 
degree, feeling that both have been hallowed 
by the presence and footsteps of holy men 
who bore the despised name of Quakers, and 
who here in that house and in this glen have 
‘worshipped God in secret, yet in spirit and 
in truth. Nay, more. I am satisfied that 
our founder, George Fox, held meetings in 
yonder farm-house and barn, and I think 
most likely that before this little plot was set 
— as a burial place he was consulted 
about it, and it is possible that he was pres- 
ent when it was formally dedicated as a rest- 
ing-place for his despised and outcast fol- 
lowers. 

It is very interesting to be able to con- 
aect this spot with the actual presence of 
George Fox, and to find that William Fry, 
who lived here, was one of that noble army 
of Quakers who sacrificed their time, their 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEDITATIONS. 


An aged Friend, long active among us as 
a faithful and approved minister of the Gos- 

1, writes us some of her meditations in the 
oe of retirement and quietude so conge- 
nial to the soul which realizes the nearness of 
the Divine Comforter, the Enlightening Spirit. 

Amid the physical weaknesses of advanced 
age, the wonderful mechanism of the human 
body is a source of admiring contemplation. 

“T know,” she writes, “ that feeling stands 
sentinel to guard against the abuse of this 
tabernacle of the spirit, but when full of 
ambition and energy, with bright prospects 
ahead, we do not always observe caution 
when feeling warns. Then comes suffering 
for the trespass, and unless action is duly 
regulated, ability is soon lessened and may 
be irretrievably lost. I believe that life 
would be much longer if there were no over- 
taxing of the faculties, but a uniform move- 
ment in all our pursuits—a consistent regu- 
larity—adapting means to ends. 

“The outward material world is rich in 
sources of deep instruction for the mind of 
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man. The whole volume of nature is a book 
that never tires, every page bringing to light 
something worthy our close attention and in- 
vestigation. Leisure hours cannot be better 
spent than in fields and forests. Our poet 
has said 

“** The groves were God’s first temples,’ 
for in them devout spirits have ever offered 
up prayer and praise to the Great Eternal, 
that rose as sweet incense from turf altar and 
leafy shrine. The internal presence of the 
Author of all beauty and excellence is the 
spring of man’s delight in natural things. 
And these delights are equally open to all ; 
the splendor of the starry heavens, the deli- 
cate perfectness of the opening flower, the 
solemn joy of the woodland temple, are for 
the poor and lowly as well as for the rich. 

“The youth of this generation have privi- 
leges far beyond the past. Avenues open on 
every hand for the development of their fac- 
ulties, and there is every opportunity for the 
wise and congenial use of their powers, both 
bodily and intellectual. May these in their 
glad young days be willing to observe tem- 
perance, moderation and simplicity. Truth 
and right never change, and consistency is 
required in all ages and under all circum- 
stances. I believe that the right application 
of means and the faithful use of the entrusted 
talents compass the whole matter of human 
responsibility. 

“In the retrospect of sixty years, I am con- 
firmed in the view that the world of mind moves 
upward and onward—that the strong barriers 
between sects are broken down, and that tol- 
erance has taken the place of bigotry. I 
shall die in the hope of further advance in 
this direction, till all sincere-hearted religion- 
ists can say in truth ‘We have one Master 
even Christ, and all we are brethren.’ 


“Saran Hunt. 
“Twelfth month 28th, 1881.’’ 





THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. ~ 


The first question which one asks himself 
who studies the Christian religion in its 
sources is this: What is the cause of this 
difference in quickening power between Jesus 
Christ and other teachers? Why has He by 
His personal power set such a quickening 
power in motion, while the doctrine which 
they taught and the life which they lived 
have remained in comparison unproductive ? 
It seems to me that the answer lies in the 

ity of the light which shines down from 

im through the ages. The effect which He 
has wrought springs from that which He was 
in Himself. “ He is the Light of the World.” 

Thus, it will be found, in the first place, 
when we look at the transforming power of 


the example of Christ Jesus, that it gives 
light by kindling light in other souls. Chris- 
tian teachers often speak of that mighty effect 
wrought by the earthly life of the Holy One 
of God in a dry, mechanical way, which is 
utterly inadequate to represent it truly. The 
life of Jesus is not an originative force in 
human society, merely in the way that a driv- 
ing-wheel is the source of the motion in a 
great piece of machinery. That life was a 
living thing; and human society is net mere 
mechanism, but is a living soul. His exam- 
ple, therefore, works on men, not contrary to- 
their consent, by constraining them; nor 
above their consent, as law directing them ;. 
but through their consent, as love, winning: 
their willing wills to follow Him. The most 
widely read book in the world, except the 
Bible, is the work “ De Imitatione Christi,” 
written by the old monk Thomas Hamerken 
of Kempen. Out from those cloisters of St. 
Agnes, at Zwoll, has gone forth the voice of 
that devout, contemplative soul, pleading for 
four hundred years with uncounted multi- 
tudes to imitate the Lord. But the reason of 
his power is in this. that it is more than a 
mere imitation which he commends under 
that name. It is not the copying of special 
arts, but the transfusing of the spirit of 
Christ. And this is the method in which the 
example of Christ Jesus has wrought and 
works on men. On the other hand, five hun- 
dred years before the founder of Christendom 
was born, the great teacher of China, Confu- 
cius, ended a long and conspicuous life, whose- 
words and deeds were reverently gathered up 
by his disciples. In the record, you ean still 
see the old man, as he ate and moved; and 
you can see him, too, in the elaborate genu- 
flections and curious postures and eumbrous:- 
etiquette in which every Chinese gentleman 
imitates the ancient sage. But the best imi- 
tation of the Saviour to-day is shown in a 
very different way from this. It is they who 
have caught from Jesus a glow of heavenly 
charity, a spirit of trust and peace toward 
God, a divine sympathy toward man, who 
perpetuate His image. The dead hand of 
Confucius is laid on his people, to stiffen 
their customs into formalism; the living 
spirit of Christ Jesus is poured through His 


people, to keep them full of life from age to © 


age. 

“That which distinguishes the example of 
Jesus is its illuminating power. We car 
estimate the light that comes from Him by 
the light that we see reflected where it falls.. 
While the “ coast survey ” officers were trian- 
gulating our State, they threwa light from 
the top of Wachusett to the top of Saddle- 
back Mountain, seventy miles away. It was 
done by reflecting the sun’s rays from a mir- 
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ror placed at a certain angle; and, if they 
did not strike it at exactly that angle, the 
observer on Saddleback was obliged to signal 
for the inclination of the reflector to be 
changed, because he saw no light. Thus does 
the Christian character, in proportion as it is 
really turned toward its Lord, catch the rays 
of the great Sun of Righteousness, and reflect 
them truly, so as to help others in triangulat- 
ing a spiritual map, and in laying out a way 
on which their thoughts and prayers may 
travel up to heaven. You can see a partial 
image of the stars in the sky in the pool of 
the street. It proves that the stars are in the 
sky, and that they are brighter and more glo- 
rious than their reflected image-——Henry W. 
Foore, in the Christian Register. 





ee 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF WORK. 


We are in full accord with these senti- 
ments, which are clipped from the columns 
of the National Baptist. 


“In the hour of grief and bereavement one 
realizes the blessedness of labor. If one had 
nothing to do but to nurse his woe the heart 
would overflow with bitterness. But, by the 
benign necessities of life, the recurring duties 
must be performed, labor must be resumed, 
and gradually the soul that was crushed re- 
covers its poise. There is a certain appear- 
ance of truth in what Wordsworth has told 
us, that 


‘“*¢ Time is a true friend to sorrow.’ 


And yet, after all, the truth is but too ap- 
parent. There is nothing in time alone to as- 
suage our sorrow. If one should go to sleep 
after a great grief, and should slumber for 
days or weeks, he would awake to the fresh- 
ness of his woe. It is the influx of new emo- 
tions, it is the impressions and ideas that 
come with the employment, it is these which 
deaden the pang of sorrow, dull the sharp 
edge of bereavement and beguile the hour of 
loneliness. Many a soul in the hour of suf- 
fering has blessed God for the necessity of 
daily labor. And there is little doubt that 
labor, beneficent labor, will be a character- 
istic of the Heavenly state, whose inhabitants 
are ‘ministering (serving) spirits, sent forth 
to do service for the sake of them that shall 
inherit salvation.’” 



































Tue hour of full disclosure waits for us. 
No pen may tell of that. . . . None may tell 
what is in any heart on which the divine pre- 
sence breaks at last and scatters all darkness. 
To some that disclosure comes while they yet 
walk the earth, To others it waits on the 
other side of the door of release, which we 
call death.— Merriam. 





ANGRY WORDS AND THEIR COST. 


Some years ago our government ordered 
the Modoe tribe of Indians to be removed 
to the Klamath reservation—peaceably or 
forcibly. The peace trial failed, and sud- 
denly the United States soldiers surrounded 
the Modoc camp. A parley was held, and 
the Indian chief advised his people to lay 
down their arms. They all did so except 
one man, who had seen his father killed by a 
mob of white men twenty years before, while 
going to warn some other white people of 
danger from another tribe of hostile Indians. 
A lieutenant was ordered to disarm him. 
He, witb oaths and insulting epithets, ordered 
him to lay down his arms. The Indian of- 
fered to do so if decently addressed, affirm- 
ing that “he was not a dog.” The officer 
drew his revolver instead ; both fired at the 
same instant, and both fell dead. An Indian 
war followed, which cost the government 
about 200 lives and $3,000,000. Kind words 
are seldom thrown away, even as regards im- 
mediate results, and, in the words of the old 
hymn, “ They never die.”"—New Orleans In- 
dependent. 





TRUE prayer consists in opening our minds 
to see and our hearts to welcome and follow 
the Divine teachings. 





PROGRESS. 


The spirit or soul of man knows itself to 
be capable, I will not say of unlimited, but 
of continuous progress and development, 
However vigorous the tree or the animal may 
be it soon reaches the point when it can 
grow no more. Tlie time comes when the 
tree has borne all the leaves and fruit and 
buds which it can bear, when its vital force 
is exhausted and it is no more. The animal 
may have done its best, it may have reached . 
a high condition of strength and beauty, but 
when its limit is reached it can grow no 
more. With the soul of man as a living and 
thinking power it is far otherwise; he has 
never exhausted himself. When the man of 
science has made some noble discovery; when 
the literary man has written a great book, 
when the statesman has carried a series of 
important measures, we cannot say that he 
has exhausted himself. 





HOPE. 

She lights our gloom, she soothes our care, 
She bids our fears depart ; 

Transmutes to gems each grief-fraught tear, 
And binds the broken heart! 

She glances o’er us from above, 
The brightest star that’s given, 

And guides us still, through faith and love, 
To endless peace in heaven.—Dinnes. 
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The spiritual man is, indeed, dependent on 
the material man; and, as the body moves 
on toward decay and dissolution, it extends 
something of the influence of its weakness 
and incapacity to its spiritual companion ; 
but even then the soul resists this and asserts 
its separate existence; the mind of man 
knows [that each separate effort, instead of 
exhausting his powers, tends to strengthen 
them, and so he will go on continually mak- 
ing larger and nobler and more vigorous 
efforts. So, too, is it with conscience and 
duty ; with these there is no finality. One 
great act suggests another, one sacrifice makes | 
another easier; the virtuous impulse in the | 
soul is not like the growth in the tree, a self- 
exhausting force, but it is always moving on, 
always advancing. “Be not weary in well- 
doing ”—this is the language of the Eternal 
to the human will; but never is “ Be not wea- 
ry of growing” said to the tree or the animal, 
because organic matter differs from spirit in 
this, that it does reach the limit of its activ- 
ity, and then it turns backward toward non- 
existence.— Canon Liddon. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 14, 1882. 


PROFESSOR JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., 
LL.D., the eminent scientist and author, died 
on the 4th inst., at his home in Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson, in the 71st year of his age. He 
has been for eight months past a sufferer from 
a painful disease —his ill-health preventing 
him from the discharge of his regular duties 
at the University of the City of New York. 
Yet no serious danger was apprehended, and 
on the evening of the day of his death, at 
the meeting of the faculty of the University, 
classes were assigned for his instruction. We 
clip the following brief sketch of his career 
from the New York Tribune: 

Professor Draper’s birthplace was St. Hel- 
en’s, near Liverpool, England, on May 5th, 
1811. His earliest education, obtained in a 
Wesleyan Methodist school at Woodhouse 


Grove, developed his native fondness for the 
natural sciences. He devoted himself to the 


appointed Professor of Chemistry and Physi- 
ology in Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia, 
where he remained for three years. Coming 
to New York in 1839 he became Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, and his 
connection with this institution continued 
until his death. 

In 1841 Dr Draper, in company with the 
late Drs. Valentine Mott, Gunning 8. Bed- 
ford, Pattison and Revere, founded the Med- 
ical Department of the University, in which 
he accepted the chair of Chemistry, adding 
in 1850 the professorship of Physiology. 
After 1854, however, Dr. Draper confined 
his academic lectures to the department of 
Analytical and Practical Chemistry. In the 
fire which, in 1865, destroyed the Medical 
School building, then in Fourteenth street 
near the Academy of Music, Dr. Draper lost 
his library, laboratory and many invaluable 
notes. But, unmindful of private loss, his 
firmness saved the school from abandonment 
under this misfortune. Through his efforts 
provision was made for the students at the 
New York Hospital until accommodations 
were secured in East Twenty-sixth street near 
the present site of the school. For several 
years Dr. Draper was Secretary and subse- 
peer President of the Medical Faculty. 

n 1873 he severed his connection with the 
Medical School and has since been the Presi- 
dent of the scientific department of the Uni- 
versity. 

Few of the scientific workers of our time 
have rendered more varied and effective ser- 
vice to our generation than did Dr. Draper. 
Science, literature and scholarship all suffer 
heavy loss in his death. His investigations 
in regard to the chemical action of light, and 
the able treatises he has written upon this 
subject, give him a right toa very high place 
on the roll of original and judicious students 
of physics; while his “ History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe” is a work 
characterized by such philosophical breadth 
of view and such literary merit as to give 
him an equally exalted position among Ame- 
rican writers. It is said that few important 
American works have been translated into as 


study of physics, chemistry and the higher | ™@ny languages and have been as widely 


mathematics, urder private instruction at | 
first, and later at the University of London. 
In 1833 he followed other members of his | 
family to this country, and in 1836 was grad- 
uated in medicine at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His thesis was selected by the fac- 
ulty for publication. Soon afterward he was 


read in other countries. 
He has made, from time to time, numerous 
contributions to the Edinburg Scientific Jour- 


nal. 


Among his important works are his “ Hu- 
man Physiology, Statistical and Dynamical ; 
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or, The Conditions and Course of Life in Man,” | vation. These carboniferous types of extinct 


his “ Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of 
America” and his “ History of the American ! 
Civil War.” | 





DIED. 


BROWN.—On First month 7th, 1882, John 
Brown, of Jacobstown, N. J., aged 83 years. 

CARPENTER.—On Tenth mo. 16th, 1881, 
at her residence, Jane 8., widow of Aaron 
Carpenter, in the 68th year of herage; amem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting. 

COMLY.—On First month Ist, 1882, at his 
residence, Upper Dublin, Pa., John M. Comly, 
in his 74th year; a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. 

CORLIES.—On First month 7th, 1882, in 
Media, Howard, son of Wm. H. and Clara M. 
Corlies, in his 6th year. 

DENNY.—On Fifth-day, First month 5th, 
1882, at the residence of her son-in-law, George 
W.Cummins, near Smyrna, Del., Ann Denny, 
aged 104 years and 5 days. 

GOURLEY.—On Eleventh month 13th, 
1881, Wilmer Gourley, son of Emmor K. and 
Grace H. Gourley, in the 25th year of his age; 
a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

JAMES.—On First mo. 2d, 1882, in Phila- 
delphia, Lizzie T., wife of Wm. M. James, 
and daughter of Paul and Mary Townsend. 

JAMES.—On First mo. 9th, 1882, in Phila- 
delphia, Joshua G., son of Thomas and Eliz- 
abeth James. 

JOHNSON.—On Twelfth month 21st, 1881, 
Henry Johnson, in his 81st year; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

SLEEPER.—On Twelfth mo. 26th, 1881, in 
Philadelphia, Sarah Bryan, wife of Benjamin 
Ellwood Sleeper, in her 53d year. 

SMITH.—After a brief illness, on First mo. 
2d, 1882, Caleb Hallowell Smith, aged 55 
years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. 

TOMLINSON.—On Second-day, First mo. 
9th, 1882, Mary E., wife of Joseph Tomlinson ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia. . 

' WHITE.—On Tenth mo. 22d, 1881, at the 
residence of Wm. M. Large, Buckingham, 
Bucks co., Pa., Mercy White, in her 88th year. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Prehistoric Records.—The fossils of the 
Mazon beds—the celebrated insect-bearing 
strata of Illinois—are attracting much atten- 
tion. ‘ ; 

Professor J. W. Pike made an interesting 
communication to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences recently, in regard to these newly 
discovered relics of by-gone ages, in which 
he said in substance: 

“ The special interest attaching to the beds 
under consideration was the presence of the 
remains of a large number of articulate ani- 
mals in an unusually perfect state of preser- 
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life do not represent forms which exist at the 
present day, but are all more generalized, 
and are evidently the ancestors of the insects 
and crustaceans which are now found in sim- 
ilar localities. The fossils are found for the 
most part in nodules of hardened blue clay, 
which have been washed out from the softer 
material of which they formed a part by the 
Mazon creek. Similar ones had been sup- 
posed by Professor Lesquereux to be the re- 
sult of a gradual deposit of calcareous mat- 
ter by various protozoa around the leaf or 
insect afterward found imbedded as a fossil. 
The specimens from the Mazon beds, however, 
were evidently not formed in this way, but 
were probably due to the action of an attract- 
ing force exerted by the organic forms depos- 
ited in the blue mud at the bottom of the 
prehistoric lake, drawing sufficient iron 
around them to cause the formation of a 
dense covering, which remained convex or 
nodular when the softer shale was flattened 
by pressure. Nine-tenths of the nodules con- 
tain the impression of ferns, the animal re- 
mains being comparatively rare.” 

Quite an interest has been awakened in the 
study of these fossils in the neighborhood of 
the discovery. The result has been the for- 
mation of a scientific society which is said to 
be pursuing the work of investigation with 
much activity. 

It would add greatly to the interest of the 
“Natural History ” column of this paper to 
have a more extended account of the Mazon 
creek deposits. Will not some one among 
our younger friends, living within reach and 
interested in these matters, furnish such a 
paper? 


The Great Nebula in Hereules—T. W. 
Webb, so well known as the author of “ Ce- 
lestial Objects for Common Telescopes,” thus 
describes the great globular cluster of stars 
or nebula in Hercules between Zeta and Eta, 
known as M (Messier) 13. The cluster is 
easily visible with the slightest telescopic aid, 
and is discernible even without it in a clear 
sky. It will be instantly recognized as a 
round ball of misty light, which nearer the 
meridian would be of considerable bright- 
ness. It is not now favorably placed for ex- 
amination ; but those who have once caught 
sight of it will look out for it in a better 
position another year. At any time its reso- 
lution into stars will, of course, depend on 
the aperture; as this and the power are in- 
creased, the mass will soon begin to sparkle, 
and the more brilliant points will rise out of 
the general haze ; but it will require a large 
telescope to resolve it throughout. The great 
Copenhagen achromatic of 11 inches aper- 
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ture in the hands of D’Arrest effected it with 
a power of 95. Its components, ranging 
according to Sir J. Herschel frem 10 or 11 
to 15 or 20 mags., must be thousands in num- 
ber ; his father supposed 14,000. The state 
of compression,» he observes, indicates not 
much greater density at the centre. Outliers 
surround it in streaky masses and lines; and 
the ball, according to the Earl of Rosse, is 
intersected by three dark rifts confluent to- 
ward the centre. 

This is unquestionably, says Mr. Webb, 
the finest specimen of a globular cluster vis- 
ible in these latitudes; and even when the 
eye has recovered from its first surprise, it is 
never weary of reverting to this wonderful 
object. _ It may well be called wonderful, 
even at the distance at which we have to con- 
template it. But imagination fails utterly to 
grasp the magnificence of such a scene, 
could we be transported to a point two or 
three of its own diameters distant; or could 
we penetrate to the heart of the resplendent 
mystery, flaming on every side with suns in- 
numerable, and where shade would be un- 
known and impossible. But are those thous- 
ands upon thousands suns indeed? We only 
know that they possess the solar character of 
intrinsic light; yet that there is something 
peculiar in that light appears by modern 
analysis, which finds the red end of their spec- 
trum deficient ; but as to their nature, or their 
magnitude, or their distance from us, or 
among themselves; whether they were 
formed as they are, or have been gradually 
aggregated through innumerable ages—of all 
this we know absolutely nothing, and nothing 
are we ever likely to know.—Selected. 





PARCELS IN LONDON POST-OFFICE. 


The parcels are marvelous. We find not 
only every conceivable article which can be 
found in a pawnbroker’s or a haberdasher’s 
shop, but birds, beasts, reptiles, fish, insects, 
and mollusks. A short time ago, a wasp’s 
nest was among the temporary treasures of 
the department. Shortly before, a lizard and 
a slow-worm (insufficiently directed) found 
their way to the same office. They had been 
packed in the same box, and when opened 
over night a red to be living in peace 
and amity. The following morning, it was 
reported, as a remarkable phenomenon, that 
one of the creatures had vanished from the 
closed box. On examination, it appeared 
that the lizard had indeed gone from sight, 
and that the slow-worm was enormously 
swollen in his digestive parts. On one oc- 
easion, a number of torn letters were for- 
warded to the department from a letter-box, 
into which a mouse had been thrown by 
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some playful spirit. It turned out that the 
mouse had left all of the letters untouched 
except those which contained postage-stamps, 
but its sense of smell had guided it to all 
those with stamps in them, and it had bit- 
ten through the covers and eaten away at 
the adhesive gum on the backs of the 
stamps. It often happens that the parcels 
which find their way to this department 
contain ill-smelling objects, sucn as decayed 
fruit and flowers, dead birds, stale meat, 
and rotten oysters. For the comfort of the 
openers, these parcels are sent up from the 
ground floor to the upper story, where they 
are examined in an iron lift fitted outside 
the walls, which halts at the window of the 
examining-room. The parcels can thus be 
opened and investigated without the offen- 
sive smells penetrating into the room itself. 
Sometimes, a slice of paste or of old plum- 
pudding is found in a letter. Why such a 
thing should be sent at all is a puzzle, till 
a close examination shows that it contains 
sovereigns hidden in it with a view to es- 
caping the registration fee. For the same 
reason, sovereigns are often concealed in 
newspapers. It frequently happens that 
unaddressed letters, when opened, are found 
to contain checks, sometimes to a very large 
amount. These it is, of course, easy to re- 
turn through the banker to their owners. 
But, with the best will in the world the 
department is left with a mass of articles 
of every conceivable kind on its hands, 
which at intervals of three months are sold 
by auction. Among these are empty, un- 
addressed purses, which are constantly found 
in letter-boxes, put there by thieves who have 
transferred the contents to their own pockets. 
House keys are also frequently found in the 
same places, dropped into them by tenants 
who have left their houses without paying the 
landlord his rent. Sometimes, however they 
politely attach a label fo the key, with the 
name and address of the landlord, thus signi- 
fying to him that he may look out for another 
and more solvent occupier. From the old 
name of the Dead Letter Office a popular 
belief arose that all inquiries as to persons 
dead or missing, or as to soldiers or sailors 
who have not been heard of by their friends, 
should be made there.— The Saturday Review. 





THE past is gone, the future has no exist- 
ence. The PRESENT, which a certain writer 
calls the “divine moment,” or moment of 
God, is the only period of time which is real- 
ly committed to us. As there is no other 
point of time in which we can really serve 
God but this, which is present to us, the lan- 
guage of the heart should ever be, What wilt 
Thou have me to do now? 
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IN THE FAR NORTH. 

Everywhere I noticed the kindness of the 
people toward their beasts of burden. Horses 
cannot be hurried where the country is hilly, 
though I suppose it is sometimes done when 
a man is under the influence of liquor, or is 
wicked at heart. A horse, as soon as he 
comes to the foot of a hill, stops when he | 
thinks it is time for the people to get out, | 
turns his head toward the vehicle to see that 
every one is off and then ascends; if all are 
not out he waits, and, when urged by the 
voice or by a slight, harmless touch of the 
whip, he seems quite astonished, and often 
during the ascent stops and turns his head, 
as if to say to the remaining occupant, 
“Why don’t you get out?” The farmers and 
their families invariably walk up hill. From 
one station to another the driver often stops, 
cuts his black bread into small pieces, gives 
them to the horse, caresses him, treats him to 
a handful of hay and then continues his 
route. This kind treatment not only speaks 
well for the people, but it also makes the 
horses exceedingly gentle and docile; vicious 
ones are seldom found. Colts are much pet- 
ted, and often come into the kitchen, where 
they are caressed and treated to suet, or 
something else they like. 

The reindeer are never housed, for they 
like cold weather and snow. Food is never 
given them, and they will not touch the moss 
that has been gathered unless brought up to 
do so. They often will not even raise their 
heads as you approach them, and remain 
quiet when the Lapps pitch their tents, as we 











in which they are fleetest, as then they are 
fresh from their summer pasture. The cold 
weather strengthens them, and they are not. 
exhausted from digging the snow, not yet 
very deep, to procure their food. The rapid- 
ity of their gait depends much on the state 
of the surface. If this is well packed or 
crusted, and if previous furrows have been 
made, they go very fast. Much depends, too,. 
upon the distance, and whether the country 
is hilly or not, with a long range of slopes. 
On the rivers, over well-packed snow and a 
good track the animals can go twelve or fif- 
teen miles the first hour, and down a long 
mountain slope twenty miles, and even more. 
They can travel five or six hours without 
stopping—the first hour rapidly, the second 
more slowly, and toward the fifth or sixth 
quite slowly, for by that time they require 
rest and food. Early in the winter, when 
they are in good condition, one can travel 
with a swift reindeer one hundred and fifty 
miles ina day where the country is not very 
hilly and the way good, and easily enough 
one hundred miles. The colder the weather, 
the greater is the speed. Seventy or eighty 
miles is a good average; but they were slow 
at the season of which I write. 

In Sweden and Norway grave-yards are 
consecrated ground, and are not enlarged. 
The people of the same family are generally 
buried together, and there must be six feet of 
earth over the grave—-a little mound mark- 
ing the spot. When the grave-yard is full, 
the old graves are opened and the bones are 
collected and placed in the bone-house—a 


have seen. Some years prove unfavorable to | building constructed for the purpose, which 
their increase on account of the amount of I have sometimes seen partly filled with these 


snow, which prevents them from digging for 
food. The herd then becomes weak and 
emaciated, and many die. The spring is also 
a bad time for them; the snow melts during 
the day and a thick crust forms at night, so 
that their feet break through, causing lame- 
ness and disease. The horns of the males, 
which often weigh forty pounds, attain the 
full size at the age of five or six years, those 
of the cow at about four years. The time of 
dropping the horns in a herd varies from 
March to May. In the adult animal they 
attain their full size in September or at the 
beginning of October. After the age of 
eight years the branches gradually drop off; 
the shoulder-blades appear a little high, oc- 
casioning a slight hump or protuberance. 
Without the reindeer the Laplander could 
not exist in those northern regions; it is his 
horse, his beast of burden, his food, his cloth- 
ing, his shoes and his gloves. . . . The 
speed of the reindeer varies very much, ac- 
cording to the time of the year, October, 
November and December being the months 


relics of humanity. The Swedish and Nor- 
wegian Lapps are all Lutherans. Easter is 
one of the great festivals of the church, and 
in that year was to take place on the 9th of 
April. All were dressed in their best clothes. 
—the women in a gown of reindeer skin 
reaching much below the knees, with panta- 
lettes and shoes of the same material. The 
women wore queer little bonnets of bright 
colors, made of pieces of wool and silk. 
Some of the belts around the waist were or- 
namented with silver; they also wore large 
glass beads around the neck, and the fingers 
of many were ornamented with odd-shaped 
silver rings. Their great pride is to have 
two, three or four large, bright silk handker- 
chiefs about the neck, hanging down behind. 
The more they have, the more fashionable 
they are considered. The men were dressed 
vety much in the same way, except that they 
wore square caps and shorter gowns. One of 
the characteristics of the Laplanders is that 
they are not bashful, though they are not 
forward. I never met even a bashful child, 








so we all soon became good friends. The men 
and women smoked and snuffed a great deal. 

In our farm-house there was a white-beard- 
ed Lapp nearly eighty years old, who passed 
‘all his time, Sundays as well as week-days, 
in reading the Bible, especially the Psalms, 
and the prayer-book. He had ceased wan- 
dering over the mountains, being unable to 
bear the fatigue. He loved to remain near 
the church and the surrounding grave-yard, 
where his forefathers had been buried. He 
was now looking beyond the grave and 
death, which he knew was near, but which 
did not frighten him. That cold, icy grave 
of the north, covered with snow a great part 
of the year, and over which no flower would 
ever bloom, had no terrors for him. 
There are days when the sun has a pale, 
whitish appearance, and when even it can be 
looked at for six or seven hours before mid- 
night. As this hour approaches, the sun be- 
comes less glaring, gradually changing into 
more brilliant shades as it dips toward the 
lowest point of its course. Its motion is very 
slow, and for quite a while it apparently fol- 
lows the line of the horizon, during which 
there seems to be a pause, as when the sun 
reaches noon. This is midnight. For a few 
minutes the glow of sunset mingles with that 
of sunrise, and one cannot tell which prevails; 
but soon the light becomes slowly and gradu- 
ally more brilliant, announcing the birth of 
another day. And often before an hour has 
elapsed the sun becomes so dazzling that one 
cannot look at it with the naked eye.—*“ Land 
of the Midnight Sun,” Du Chaillu. 





THE QUINCY METHODS. 


The article on this topic which appeared 
in this paper some weeks ago has elicited 
many requests for more information, and 
several inquiries for books giving detailed 
accounts of the Quincy methods. These 
being submitted to Francis W. Parker, who 
for five years preceding this year was Super- 
intendent of the Quincy schools, and is now 
in charge of the Boston public schools, called 
out the following letter : 

“The good work is going steadily and sure- 
ly on. I am devoutly thankful that I can 
help a little. What little I have done has 
been done under the oppressive sense of the 
immense need of better teaching. The fu- 
ture life of our country depends entirely upon 
at 


“The Quincy system, so-called, is an at- 
tempt to apply the science of education. »It 
is only an attempt, and compared with: what 
ean be done for children in public schools, it 
is far from being a complete success. The 
results of the work in the Quincy schools 


mark the transition from the old lifeless text 
ways of teaching to the living way, which 
will develop the whole mind and the whole 
man. The so-called Quincy methods learned 
and simply imitated would leone a result 
as poor as the methods which we are trying 
to avoid. Now to answer the question. On 
the one side is the nature of the mind to be 
developed, on the other the nature of the 
subject with which the mind is-to be devel- 
oped. The perfect adaptation in teaching of 
the subject to the mind is the perfect method. 
Any book that treats thoughtfully of one or 
both sides is the book for the teacher to read. 
First study psychology—Porter, Hamilton, 
Spencer. Master the subject of sense per- 


.| ception before you take any other step. 


Read Joseph Payne’s ‘ Lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Education,’ ‘ Lectures on Teaching’ 
by J. G. Fitch, Tate’s ‘ Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,’ Garvey’s ‘ Human Culture,’ ‘Spencer 
on Education’ and kindred books. Above 
all, in the school room ask yourself at every 
step ‘ Why do I take this step? Have I a 
good reason for it? Am I doing this because 
I was taught so or because my superintend- 
ent tells me to do it in this way, or because it 
is adapted to the nature of the child’s mind?” 
Many teachers will see while reading this 
that they have been themselves teaching ac- 
cording to the Quincy methods. Many 
others—mere routine teachers, who teach be- 
cause they can’t find something else more 
profitable to do, and go through a dull rou- 
tine in the school-room—will see very little 
meaning in it. There is no place, always 
except the nursery, where one is called on for 
the active display of so many varieties of 
talent and ability as in the school-room. 
There is no person, except the mother, who 
needs to be so capable, so accomplished, so 
consummate in methods as the teacher. 
These two, the mother and the teacher, make 
the scholar, the orator; the statesman, the 
theologian, the man, the woman. They take 
the tender, pliable, budding nature and sur- 
round it with circumstances best suited to its 
individual development. For each child has 
a nature of its own and requires special 
treatment. As the florist gives to each plant 
the soil, the warmth, the moisture, the stimu- 
lus, the sun, the shade, as he prunes it at one 
time and at another allows it to flourish in 
wild luxuriance, so the mother, the teacher, 
adapts to each child according to its develop- 
ment, to its needs, the special culture and 
treatment suited to it, changing this from 
time to time as the child changes. 
Sometimes—too often—the teacher has no 
co-operation on the part of the parent. 
Sometimes, and too often, she has no co-ope- 
ration on the part of the board of trustees, 
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and between this upper and nether millstone 
the heart of many a teacher is ground to de- 
spair. Even if she is permitted to go on in 
her own methods, though they are of the 
best, the lack of appreciation from parents 
and trustees chills and discourages her, or 
would chill and discourage her but that every 
true teacher feels that she accounts to God 
for the discharge of her sacred trust, and not 
to any man or woman. Horace Greeley once 
said when a prize of $50,000 was offered for 
the best written effort on some subject: “No 
man can write his best for $50,000 or for any 
larger sum of money. The best efforts of a 
man spring from a love of his work.” So it 
is with the teacher. The best, the only good 
teaching is done for the love of teaching and 
from the consciousness of the high and noble 
calling of the teacher. 

In conclusion, we repeat what has been 
many times said in this paper: the teacher 
will be most successful in developing the 
minds of those children who have been pre- 
pared at home to learn at school. The prai- 
rie sod must first be @roken up and lie fallow 
awhile, then be prepared to receive the seed, 
or no abundant crop can be expected. So 
the child must have his mind opened, pre- 
pared, ready to receive instruction at school, 
or it will make but little impression on him. 
In the nursery the mother can lay the foun- 
dation in her child of the knowledge of every 
science and of art. “Mamma,” said a little 
six-year-old, “explain this tome.” “I will 
when you are older, my child; you can’t un- 
derstand it now.” “ But if you would cry to 
explain it to me I would try to understand 
it, and I think I could.” What reasonable 
mother could resist such a plea? In trying 
to adapt her explanation to the nature of her 
child’s mind she adopted the Quincy meth- 
ods, though they were not then called by 
that name, and whether she really succeeded 
in explaining the phenomenon inquired into, 
she did: succeed in developing the child’s 
mind, in stimulating while gratifying his 
love for knowledge, and in planting a germ 
of truth therein which would, under favora- 
ble conditions, grow and mature and produce 
fruit— New York Weekly Tribune. 





MEMORY. 


Whatis memory? ’Tis the light 
Which hallows life, a ray profound 

Upon the brow of mental night ; 
An echo, time the passing sound ; 

A mirror, its bright surface shows ‘ 
Hope, fear, grief, love delight, regret ; 

A generous spring ; a beam which glows 
Long after sun and star have set ; 

A leaf, nor storm nor blight can fade : 
An ark in time’s bereaving sea; 

A perfume from a flower decayed, 
A treasure for eternity. 





IRISH PRISONS. 
From Dr. E. C. Wines’ “‘ State of Prisons,’’ ete. 


Ireland has become noted for her admir- 
able prison discipline and reform, which sys- 
tem may be regarded as the best in Europe, 
and is known as the Crofton system from the 
name of its author. The system has three 
stages: Ist. A penal stage of cellular sepa- 
ration, continuing eight months, but may be 
prolonged to nine by misconduct. 2d. A re- 
formatory stage, where the progressive prin- 
ciple comes into play, of unequal duration, 
according to length of sentence. 3d. A pro- 
bationary stage to verify the reformatory ac- 
tion of the preceding discipline. 

The first stage is passed at Mountjoy, in 
Dublin. There are two prisons here, cellular 
of course; one for male, the other for female 
prisoners. The male prisoners are employed 
the first three months in picking oakum, after 
which they pass to shoemaking, tailoring, 
matmaking, weaving, etc. During the first 
four months they get no meat, during the sec- 
ond four they have meat twice a week; in 
other respects the food is plain, but sufficient. 
Every attention is given to the spiritual 
wants of the inmates by three chaplains, a 
Roman Catholic, Church of England, and 
Presbyterian. 


At first the seclusion is absolute, after a 
while the cell door is thrown open a part of 
a day, then the whole day. This is felt to be 
a great privilege, but is withdrawn for any 
misconduct however slight. The prisoners. 
in this stage are together in chapel, school 
and exercise, but no communication is al-- 
lowed. The second stage is at Spike Island,. 
where nearly all goas “very satisfactory,” 
which is the highest character they can gain 
at Mountjoy. The women in the Mountjoy 
Prison during the cellular period have for 
their work sewing, knitting and plaiting coir ;. 
in the progressive stage the industries are 
tailoring and laundry work. The clothing 
and shoes for all the convict establishments 
are made at Mountjoy. The men only are 
sent to Spike Island, the women serving their- 
second stage at Mountjoy, but with the same 
privileges as enjoyed at Spike Island. Prac- 
tically the classes at Spike Island are four. 
Merit is measured ‘and attested by marks. 
The records which they bring from Mountjoy 
have a great bearing on their rapid promo- 
tion here. \ 

The great point here is to induce the pris- 
oner to become an agent in his own reforma-- 
tion ; till this can be done nothing is done. 
In this prison system the hope of reaching 
Lusk, or the last stage, is ever in the prison- 
ers’ thoughts and on their tongues; it keeps 
up heart in them, and produces alacrity and 
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cheerfulness at their work. As the rewards 
are mainly moral, so are the punishments. 

The third stage for the man is the Inter- 
mediate prison, at Lusk, twelve miles from 
Dublin, so called because it holds a middle 
oe between a Punitive Prison and Full 

iberty. The aim here is first to test the pris- 
oner’s reformation, his power of self-control, 
and his ability to resist temptation. Second, 
to train him for a considerable period, never 
Jess than six’ months under natural condi- 
tions, and to prepare him for full freedom, by 
the enjoyment of partial freedom, as a pre- 
liminary sm At Lusk the buildings are 
two in number, each capable of accommo- 
dating one hundred prisoners, though the 
number there is not often more than fifty to 
one hundred; they have a farm of two hun- 
dred acres, on various parts of which the 
prisoners work, seemingly as busy and happy 
as bees, and doing as much work as an equal 
number of free men. Here is truly a prison 
without bars, bolts or encircling walls. Truly 
Lusk is a splendid testimony of the sound- 
ness of the great principle of progressive clas- 
sification as the corner-stone of a reformatory 
system of prison discipline. 

The Golden- Bridge Refuge, three miles 
from Dublin, serves the same purpose for the 
female prisoners as Lusk does for the men, 
and is under the charge of Mrs. Kirwan, a 
Sister of Charity. The customary period of 
detention here is sixteen months, but by extra 
good conduct and industry this may be re- 
duced to ten months. She declares that the 
three great forces which she employs are lib- 
erty, confidence and work. Here they are 
taught house and laundry work, and situa- 
tions are found for them just as soon as they 
are discharged from the Refuge. 





THE QUESTION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The authorities of the Swiss Canton of Ap- 
penzell recently asked the Chief Justices for 
a written opinion as to the advisability of 
restoring capital punishment. The Chief 
Justices in reply declared against its reintro- 
duction, their argument covering the follow- 
ing points: (1) The punishment of death does 
not meet the conditions properly demanded 
in a punitive instrument. If one murderer 
deserves death, another deserves something 
more, which cannot be given. (2) A death 
ean necessarily excludes all possi- 

ility of an improvement in the criminal and 
is not more deterring than other punishments, 
and crime has not decreased where it has 
been introduced. (3) The unjust administra- 
tion of the death penalty is irremediable; 
the ibility of judicial murder has great 
weight in the discussion. (4) The criminal 
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statistics of the Canton of Appenzell are cit- 
ed. There have been eighteen executions in 
the canton during the present century—sev- 
enteen by the sword and one by hanging, as 
follows: 1805, four for theft; 1806, one for 
theft; 1808, one for arson; 1810, two for 
theft; 1812, one for murder; 1817, two for 
theft, one for poisoning ; 1818, one for theft ; 
1834, one for arson; 1846, one for arson; 
1851, one for arson; and 1862, one for mur- 
der. From this year, when the punishment 
of death was abolished, no crime ruled wor- 
thy of death by the Criminal Code of Appen- 
zell has been committed in the canton. (5) 
In the voting for or against the abolition of 
death punishments in the canton, the people 
of Appenzell gave their deliberate judgment 
on behalf of its abolition. (6) The tasks of 
the State in its punitive system are the reduc- 
tion of crime and the restraint of the crimi- 
nals from doing further injury. To kill them 
is a barbarous method of securing the latter 
end.— The New York Tribune. 





TRUE peace of mind "does not depend, as 
some seem to suppose, on the external inci- 
dents of riches and poverty, of health and 
sickness, of friendship and enmities. It has 
no necessary dependence upon society or se- 
clusion, upon dwelling in cities or in the 
desert, upon the possession of temporal power 
or a condition of temporal insignificance and 
weakness. “The kingdom of God is within 
you.” Let the heart be right, let it be fully 
united with the will of God, and we shall be 
entirely contented with those circumstances 
in which Providence has seen fit to place us, 
however unpropitious they may be in a 
worldly point of view. He who gains the 
victory over himself gains the victory over 
all his enemies. 





PEACE ON EARTH. 


Peace, peace on earth! the heart of man for- 
ever 
Through all these weary strifes foretells the 


day. 
Blessed be God, the hope forsakes him never, 
That war shall end and swords be sheathed 


for aye. 
Peace, peace on earth! for men shall love each 
other, 
Hosts shall go forth to bless, and not de- 
stroy ; 


For man shall see in every man a brother, 
And peace on earth fulfill the angels’ joy. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 





"TIS A GOOD THING, 


'Tis a good thing sometimes to be alone, 
Sit calmly down and look self in the face, 
Ransack the heart, search every secret place, 
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Prayerful uproot the baneful seeds there sown, 
Pluck out the weeds ere the full crop is grown, 
Gird up the loins afresh to run the race, 
Foster all noble thoughts, cast out the base, 
Thrust forth the bad, and make the good 
thine own. 
Who has this courage thus to look within, 
Keep faithful wateh and ward with inner 


eyes, 

The foe may harass, but can ne’er surprise, 
Or over him ignoble conquest win. 

O! doubt it not, if thou wouldst wear the 


_ crown, 
Self, baser self, must first be trampled down. 
—John Askham. 


—_——-o—— 
KNOWING AND TRUSTING. 


I think if thou couldst know, 
O soul that will complain, 
What lies concealed below 
Our burden and our pain, 
How just our anguish brings 
Nearer those longed-for things 
_ _ We seek for now in vain, 
I think thou wouldst rejoice, and not com- 
plain. 
I think if thou couldst see, 
With thy dim mortal sight, 
How meanings, dark to thee, 
Are shadows hiding light; 
Truth’s efforts crossed and vexed, 
Life’s purpose all perplexed, 
If thou couldst see them right, ) 
I think that they would seem all clear, and 
wise, and bright. 
And yet thou canst not know, 
And yet thou canst not see ; 
Wisdom and sight are slow 
In poor humanity. 
If thou couldst trust, poor soul! 
In Him who rules the whole, 
Thou wouldst find peace and rest. 
Wisdom and sight are well, but trust is best. 
—A. A. Procter. 


caurtnltaeitiipaiitaicnitis 
TRAINING OF THE HAND. 

Manipulation is necessary to arrest a subli- 
mation of the mind and to make up the 
short-comings of speech. Its most general 
use is to keep the mind awake and alert. Lec- 
tures are apt to go in one ear and out the 
other. The printed page passes before the 
eye like a shadow. We set ourselves to 
think, but we brood. The current of the 
mind often turns a stagnant pool. The 
thought returns on itself and passes in 
smother, as Lord Bacon says. To study with- 
out pen in hand is to dream. ‘In manipula- 
tion thought passes into act, we use our 
hands and eyes; we are kept busy adjusting 
and controlling material objects. 

The manipulator stores his mind with con- 
ceptions of the senses, with information from 
the eyes, ears, nose, the finger-tips, the mus- 
cles and the meters of science, those magni- 
fied senses. Without these firm roots men are 
poor sapless things. 

Manipulation trains the organs of percep- 































tion and practice, the eye of Herschel, the 
thumb of Phidias. Chemistry, botany, me- 
chanics, drawing, afford most effectual gym- 
nastics of manipulation. They make make 
a new man of the clumsiest. Precision, pu- 
rity, dexterity, grace, are their gifts. The 
flout which George Herbert transmits to us, 
that “the German’s wit is in his fingers,” 
might well be turned to a plaudit. Some one 
has characterized the Anglo-Saxon as the 
race with more nerves in their hands than 
are in the heads of another race. 

The memory is lively, also, as well as 
strong, in bringing up matters which have 
been manipulated. Tlie will seems to attach 
itself specially to them, and give them some- 
thing of its own activity and freedom. They 
spring promptly to mind when needed. The 
difference between just knowing a thing 
so that you can think it up if you are ques- 
tioned and have time, and knowing it so that 
it will come itself without effort, clear and 
bright, is like the difference between drudgery 
and genius. 

But a greater advantage of manipulation 
is that it trains the judgment. The reduc- 
tion of theory to practice cannot be an exer- 
cise of mere memory. There is judgment in 
determining the real object and facts to which 
the theory will apply. 

And, finally, the manipulator is in train- 
ing to become an inventor and a discoy- 
erer. The great inventors work, for the 
most part, from ideas stored in early youth. 
Their materials must come to the mind 
without effort, haunt it in spite of effort, 
as du the lively impressions of youth. So, 
young Shakespeare stored his fancy with the 
skies and earth and waters of Stratford; so 
Bunyan his, with the sloughs and meadows 
of Bedford. Nor was it less necessary that 
Newton should watch the mill-wheels and 
clocks and dials of Grantham, and that his 
young brain should teem with the construc- 
tions of geometry and the series of universal 
arithmetic. As the liveliness of youth passes 
away the senses cease to store new objects, the 
forms of the imagination are fixed, the judg- 
ment begins to run in the ruts. The morrow 


ceases to bring fresh woods and pastures new. 
—Prof. F. A. March. 





ITEMS. 


THE Cotton Exhibition at Atlanta closed 
on the 31st ult. 


THE Italian Senate has adopted the whole 
Reform Bill, including the clause giving the 
right to vote to all who can read and write. 


Some 440,000 emigrants arrived in this 

country during the ~— year. Of these, three- 

oa were landed at Castle Garden, New 
ork. 
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DuRING the year 1881 there was a net de-|is to improve, colonize and cultivate these 


crease in the principal and interest of the 
public debt of the United States of $102,611,- 
777, and the cash in the Treasury increased 
$31,078,241. 


On the 29th ult. the trial trip through the 
St. Gothard railway tunnel was highly suc- 
cessful. The time occupied in the passage of 
the train was fifty minutes one way and thir- 
ty-three minutes the other. 


SincE 1840 the Atlantic steamers have in- 
creased their average speed from 8°3 knots to 
15°6 knots, or nearly double, while the con- 
sumption of fuel per horse-power has been di- 
minished about 6v per cent. 


COMPLAINT is being made in Portugal in 
regard to the treatment in the Sandwich Is- 
lands of emigrants from the Azores. The press 
in Lisbon has called upon the government to 
take some steps in the matter. 


Ir is stated that the British government 
has opened negotiations with France, Ger- 
many and America, with a view to establish- 
ing an international court to deal with out- 
rages connected with the kidnapping of na- 
tives of the South Pacific. 


THE growth of the State of Colorado dur- 
ing the past year is said to have been unpre- 
cedented in its history. The Auditor’s records 
show the assessed valuation of the State to be 
$96,059,000, an increase of $23,000,000 over that 
of 1880. The total indebtedness of the State 
is $330,000. 


DURING the year just closed by the Labor 
Bureau at Castle Garden it has provided 48,- 
745 immigrants with employment; of this 
number 36,606 were males and 11,139 females. 
During the year previous 39,311 were provided 
with places, 28,806 being for males and 10,505 
for females. 

THE London Standard’s Berlin correspond- 
ent says: *‘ Emigration in 1882 promises to be- 
come more colossal than that in 1881. Four- 
teen thousand tickets have already been taken 
for transportation by vessels leaving Bremen 
for America in the spring. Almost an equal 
number of emigrants will go from Hamburg.” 


A TELEGRAM from Odessa, Russia, states 
that “it is calculated that the Odessa maga- 
zines contain a million and a half quarters of 
yrain ready for exportation, and the other 

lack Sea ports an equal quantity. The total 
is valued at 30,000,000 roubles. The business 
is quiet, because of low prices in England and 
France.” 

DURING one week last month the issue of 
the Patent Office in Washington was 340 pa- 
tents, 19 designs and 24 trade marks. Of the 
patents 25 were issued to Thomas A. Edison 
alone—and this is said to be “ the largest num- 
ber of patents ever issued at one time by any 
government to one person.’’ Edison’s patents 
now number nearly 250. 


PHILLIPS, MARSHALL & Co., of London, 
have concluded the purchase of 1,300,000 acres 
of land from the State of Mississippi; 767,000 
acres are known as the ‘“‘ levee lands,’’ and are 
situated mostly in the Yazoo delta, compris- 
ing some of the richest cotton and timber land 
in the South. The intention of the purchasers 





lands. 


AN explosion occurred in a coal pit at Bol- 
ton, England, on the 19th ult., in which 
thirty-four persons were killed and thirty-six 
injured. .The pit was considered one of the 
safest in England, as neither gunpowder for 
blasting nor furnaces for ventilation were 
used, the whole system of working the mine 
being purely mechanical. It is believed that 
the explosion was caused by the falling of a 
portion of the roof, which liberated some gas, 


THERE has been an alarming increase in 
small-pox cases in all sections of the country. 
The Post-oftice Department has been appealed 
to by postmasters in several States, especially 
in New York, to adopt some method of pro- 
tecting them from infected mail matter, even 
to the extent of stopping the mails altogether, 
if other means fail, It is stated that the pos- 
tal authorities are considering the matter, 
with a view to taking such measures as may 
be feasible. 


A TELEGRAM from Rome, states the Opini- 
one, says: ‘‘ King Humbert, when receiving 
the New Year congratulations of the Senators 
and members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
said, with evident allusion to Prince Bis- 
marck’s reported designs on behalf of the 
Vatican, that Italy was resolved to respect all 
governments, and had no reason to believe 
that any one had been wanting in respect to 
her; but it was well to make known that she 
was firmly decided not to admit of the slight- 
est discussion of certain questions touching 
internal order.” 





NOTICES. 


A meeting of the Joint Committee of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting on the subject of 
Temperance will be held in Philadelphia, at 
Race Street Meeting House, Room No. 1, on 
Seventh-day, First month 21st, 1882, at 103 
A.M. The Executive Committee will meet 
at Race Street Parlor on the sameday at 9 A.M. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, \ Clerks 
Lucy SMYTH, JR., : 

A Second Conference of Teachers and 
School ,Committees of Friends’ Schools, and 
others interested, will be held on Seventh-day, 
First month 14th, 1882, at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia,commencing at 100’clock. 

The subjects for consideration are: 

Ist. Do Friends in their schools attach suf- 
ficient importance to the awakening and 


strengthening of the moral faculties in chil- ~ 


dren? and how far should teachers exercise 
care over the conduct and conversation of the 
pupils out of school? 

2d. At what age should a child commence 
the study of geography and history, and what 
are the best methods of teaching them? 

3d. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the present system of marking as now 
adopted in schools? 

Wa. WADE GRISCOM, 
Clerk of Educational Committee. 


A meeting for worship to-morrow at 3 P.M. 
at 3401 Germantown avenue. 


